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ABSTRACT 

Tha study exaniaad social status as detaraiined by 
concept ioas of frieadships, perceptions of social cwDpetencies, and 
behavior in school in 23 learaing disabled (LD) Caucasian boys, 8*11 
years old; 23 nonLD controls aatchad for age, sex, race, XQ, 
socioeconoaic status, and hoseroMi; and 141 nonLD children both boys 
aad girls, in the third grade classrooias attended by the experinental 
and control groups. Scores on the Perceived Coa^etence Scale, 
Interpersonal Understanding Interview, and Behavior Problem Checklist 
irere analysed. Results revealed that LD Ss differed significantly 
froa their nonLD peers in the nuaber of friendship noainations 
received. LD Ss did not differ significantly froa nonLD Ss in 
perceptions of social cwi^tencies. Teachers observed personality 
probleas significantly siore often in LD Ss than in control Ss. 
Reasons for LD Ss* relative lack of popularity were thought to 
include inaccuracy in assessing social relations and lower ability in 

? rasping niiances involved in aaking friends and resolving conflicts. 
CD 
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Schools provide a setting in which children nnake friends, gaui* social 
ai^roval, and learn abcMJt ^mselves tiirough interactims wi^ o'tfwrs. 
Theoreticians such as Sullivan (1933) and researchers such as Oe Apodaca & 
Cowen (1982) contend that these social experiences are critical for 
psychological development and adjustment. For children with learning 
disabilities (LD), however, school may not provide these important positive 
interpersonal reiation^ips. In fact, poffi* peer relations has been cited by 
Bryan (197S) as one of tlw i^tentifyii^ features of this groi^ of childri»i who 
possess at least average intelligence yet show a significant discrepancy 
between intellectual potential and academic achievement as a furartion of 
impairment in one or more psydM>logic»l processes, although they are not 
mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, sensory impaired, or economically 
and culturally disadvantaged. 

Sociometric studies by investigators such as Bryan (1974, 1976) and 
Bruin'Ttks (1978a, 1978b) have sJwwn consistently that LO children are rated 
lower on measures of peer acceptance and higher on measures of peer 
rejectiwi than their nonLD peers. These findings have stimulated scientific 
irKjuiry into the possible determinants of LD diUdren's relatively low social 
status. The major goal of the present study was to assess LD ciiildren's social 
status and explore three possible determinants: social competence, 
conceptions of friend^ip, and behavior in school. 

Previous research suggests that LD children are less accurate than their 
nonLD peers at assessing their social status. Bruininks (1978a, b) fourKl that 
LD children were significantly more likely than nonLD chilt:ren to perceive 
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their social status to be higher than it actually was. This finding suggests that 
LD children may perceive themselves to be as socially conipetent as their 
peers and therefore fail to take any necessary meaaires to improve their 
relationships witi others. The present study compared LD and nonLD 
children's pera^ptions of their social competencies. 

Clinical-developmental psydwlogists such as Selman (1980) and Serafica 
(1982) have hypothesized that a chikfs conception of friendship may be related 
to his or her behavior with friends. Gottman, Gonso, & Rasmussen (1975) 
rep<H^ed that third- and fourth-graders who scored high on knowledge of how 
to make friends were popular among their friends. Furthermore, Selman 
(1976) found that although positive peer sociometric ratings did not correlate 
significantly with interpersonal understanding stage, increasing negative 
judgment of a child by peers was correlated negatively and signifk»ntly with 
decreasing level of interpersonal understanding. These findings si^est that a 
low level of interpersonal undcrstamiing may result in a child's receiving low 
peer ratings. Since previous research (Selman, 1980) has demOTStrated a lag in 
develc^ment of interpersoral understamling in children witii learning and 
emotional problems, the present study »>ught to determirw whetJwr LD 
children differ significantly from their nonLD peers in their conceptions of 
friendship. 

Last, LD children's low social status has been attributed also to their 
classroom behavior. Farnham-Diggory (1978) has suggested that it is difficult 
for the LD child to adjust to a school setting. A review by Tarver and 
Hallahan (197*) concluded that LD children are more easily distracted in the 
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classroom than nwiLD childrau In turn, dianq>tive diUdmi in the clas»t!»om 
are not viewed as desirable companions by their peers. Hence, the present 
study also coiTq>ared the probtem behaviors of LD and nonLD children in the 
school setting. 

Metfiodology 

The sampte consisted oft (1) an experimental group of 23 caixasian, LD 
boys, ages S to 1 1 years; (2) a control group of 23 nonLD boys matched for age, 
race, IQ, SES, and homeroom; and (3) a sociometric group consisting of 141 
n<mLD boys and girls in the third grade classxx>ms attokted by the 
experimental and c>mtrol grcMjps. 

Subjects were recruited from 8 cooperating schools in a predominantly 
white middle^lass, suburban, semi-rural Mid-western community. All of the 
LD sU>)ects had been di^nosed by a school psychologist, based <m criteria 
established by the State Department of Special Education, following federal 
guidelines. This involved computing a discrepancy score representing the 
deviation of the child's IQ and achievement test scores from the means and 
standard (teviatims attained in standardizing these tests children of the 
same age. Twelve LD children's discrepancy scores fell between 1-2 standard 
deviations (SD) from tNt mean for his age gr(Hip, six had scch^s s^nifyii^ 2 or 
more SDs, and for five children, the (kta were not available. Table 1 (tepicts 
tests scores and educational experience of the experimental grcMip. 

S<x:tal status was assessed by asking the children to name their best 
friends in schooL In addition, they rate'! now well they liked their classmates 
on Likert-typc visual scales. 
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Children's perceptions of their social competence were measured through 
the Perceived Competence Scale devised by Harter (1979, 1982) which also 
measures a child's perceptions of his or her con^tencies in the physical and 
cognitive domain, as well as his or her general sense of self-esteem. The scale 
yields four separate scate scores, one for each variable. Althoi^h the scate 
was designed for group administration, It was indWiduaUy administered and the 
items were read ahoud to tiie diildren in tiie presc»it study. 

Conceptions of friendship were assessed using a component of Selman 
and 3acquette's (1979) Interpersonal Understanding Interview in which children 
hear a story dilemma about friendship and respond to accompanying probe 
questions regarding the child's thinking on six issues: Formation, Closeness 
and intimacy. Trust and reciprocity, Jealousy and exdusicm; Resolving 
conflicts, and Termination. Responses are assigned a stage score ranging from 
0 to consistent with Selman's (1980) description that conceptions of 
friendship emerge in the following sequence: Stage 0 wherein friendship b 
defined as momentary physicalistic play relations, Stage 1 at whidi friend^ip 
is conceptualized as one-way assistance^, Stage 2 when it is defined as 
f airweather cooperation. Stage 3 when it is viewed as an intimate and 
mutually shared relationship, and Stage 4 wlien it is thought of as an 
autonomous interdependent relationship. Initially, a single stage score was 
assigned to each cwtcept or response to a standard questicffi or prcbe. Then, a 
stage score was assigned for each of the six interpersonal issues, using a 
procedure which determined the major level at which the child re^>onded. 
Last, the scores for the six interpersonal issues were averaged, using 
numerical equivalents provided in the ScM'ing Manual. 
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Problem Behaviors were assessed using The Behavior Problem Checklist 
(BPC), a 3%item checklist for problem behaviors in the classroom, ^signed by 
Quay and Peterson (1975) to be completed by teachers. Scoring involves 
tallying the behavior problem items corresponding to each of five scaless 
conduct-problem, personality-problem, inadequacy-immaturity, socialized 
delinquency, and psychotic behavior. The measure al» yieMs a scrare for the 
total nunrd>er of b^vior {Mxsbtems. 

Results 

Social status was examined by perf CM-ming separate one-way ANOVAs on 
each of the following dependent variables: number of nominations given, 
number of nominations received, nunnber of liking ratings given, and number of 
liking ratings received. LD children differed significantly from their nonLD 
peers in the number of friendship nominations received which were fewer (F, 
(I, *5) = 6.39, g .05). When reciprocal nominations and reciprocal ratings of 
liking were analyzed, respectively, a significant group dif fererere was found 
only for the latter. LD diildren w«-e less likely to reciprocate a peer's liking 
(F (I, ^^5) = 5.6,2 -05). 

In regard to determinants, LD children were not fourel to differ 
significantly from the m>nLD ones in their perceptions of their social 
competencies. Similar results were obtair»d for all otter variables tapped by 
the Perceived Competence Scale . 

Chi-square analysis of the highest stage scores exhU}ited did not reveal a 
significant group difference. In the LD group, the highest understanding was 
at Stage 2 for 20 children and at Stage 1 for 3 children. For the nonLD group, 
the highest stage score was 2 for 22 children and 1 for one child. 
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When separate ANOVAs vere performed on tiie average level of 
friendship concepts and stage scores for each of the six interpersonal issues, 
significant group differences emerged (P(l, 43) s ^63 £ .03). LD children had 
significantly lower average scores on concepticms of friendship and in their 
thinking about such issues as f carnation (F(I, 43) = 6.73, 2 •03) and conflict 
resolution (F(l, 36) s 4.68, £ .03). These results are shown in TabUt 2 which 
also shows that for termination, trust and reciprocity, LD dtUdren teiHl to 
score higher than their controls, though not significantly so. 

One-way ANOVAs perfcN-med on eadi of The Befmvitx' Prd>lem Cheddlst 
scale scores and the total sccre irKlk»^ ti»t tf» teachers d>served 
personality problems significantly more often in the LD group than in the 
control groi^. Differences between groups for the other types of behavior 
problems and the total mjnd>er of prc^lems were not significant. The% results 
are shown in Table 3. 

Discussion 

The sociometric results obtaii^ In the present study are coisistent with 
previous research indicating that LD children are less likely to be nominated 
as friends than nonLD children. Other re^nilts suggest that this relative lack of 
popularity may be related to their own difficulty in reciprocating liking. Since 
liking is an irrportant basis of friendship at this age, LD children may be 
missing opportunities for increasing positive peer relatiwis. Furthermwc, the 
finding that they rate themselves about as high in social competence as their 
nonLD counterparts, de^ite (Ajective evidence of their relatively low social 
status, supports Bruininks (197Sa, b) earlier finding that they are less accurate 
at assessing social relations. Because of this, they may not make the fine 
adjustments so often necessary for snwoth interpersonal relatims. 
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The present study also revealed that although the LD children had 
reached about as high an umi«'staiKlii^ of friendship as tiw ncnLD children, 
there was greater variability in their p&iormanxx such that, «i the average, 
they exhibited signif Icantly lower levels of social reasoning, particularly in 
regard to formation and conflict resolution. This difficulty in grasping the 
nuances involved bi m^ii^ frto^s and resolving cmflicts may ccntrilHite to 
their receiving fewer m>mii»tions* 

Finally, the teachers of the LD children in the present study did not 
diserve them to as di«\q>tive in the clasax>om as {HeviwJS research has 
suggested. Instead, they found them to have personality problems indexed by 
such behaviors as ^yness, sociai withdrawal, feelings of inferiority, lack of 
self-confidence, anxiety and fearfulness. In other words, although LD children 
did not differ significantly from their nonLD peers in their assessments of 
their social competencies and general self-esteem on the Perceived 
Competence Scale, their teadws d>s«rved more often in them than in the 
controls the behaviors indicative of social skills deficits, low self-esteem, and 
negative emotional states. This finding further stq>port5 the hypothesis that 
LD children are less accurate in assessing their sociai status and abilities. 

In conclusicm, the present study fouml that LD diildren, compared to 
nonLD peers, are less pofKilar, less likely to reciprocate likir^, on the 
average a less mature understanding of f rlend^ip, and more personality 
problems. Because of the small sample size and the number of one-way 
ANOVAs perf(M-med, these findings !dKMjld be considered tentative. 
Replication and follow-up are needed before any definite c«K:lusions can be 
drawn. 
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